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THE THREE ROOTS OF CHARACTER. 
I.—KNOWING, WILLING, FEELING. 


N the introductory paper last month I stated that the Three Roots of 
Character were Knowing, Willing, Feeling. 

Why do we want all three ? 

(1.) To excite interest in the subject, approach it indirectly, and 
through familiar and concrete ideas, ¢.g., by asking :— 

flow do men differ from other animals ? 

You will of course get all sorts of answers. Men build houses, talk, 
write, make books, have clothes, musical instruments, courts of justice, 
tools, railways, ships, write history, paint pictures, make scientific dis- 
.coveries, etc., etc. 

Give free scope for such answers, for there will be few or none which 
will not assist in making clear to the consciousness of your class one or 
more of the three fundamental faculties of man’s mind. Do more; 
follow some of them up with comment or further question, e.g., by asking: 

(2.) But do not many animals build houses of some kind, for instance, 
birds, ants, bees and beavers? And have not some a language of some 
kind—noises by which they communicate their feelings to one another, 
and even sometimes tous? Surely the bird’s song is a beautiful language, 
and we generally know the meaning of a dog’s bark. 

Your pupils, with more or less aid from you, will soon arrive at con- 
clusions of the following nature. Yes, the facts show that other animals 
have faculties more or less akin to those of man, and in some respects 
some of them are not far behind him. Nay, man is now and then even 
surpassed (scent of the dog, sight of the eagle), still it is clear that, on the 
whole, men are far above other animals in Knowledge. The instinct of 
the swallow or the ant is very wonderful ; we can hardly draw a clear 
line between it and man’s faculty of knowing ; and yet man’s faculty is 
bigher, for his knowledge is so much wider, it covers a greater variety of 
facts and ideas and he continually extends it (telescope and microscope). 
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Man’s power of knowing is, then, one of his great gifts. It is one of 
the things that gives him his supremacy over other creatures. 

(3.) But is nothing except superior knowledge required for all those 
things which we mentioned? say, writing a book, or building a house? 

The answer may or may not come. If not, ask :— 

Have you ever begun a letter and not finished it, though you had 
plenty to say? Or left a drawing unfinished? Ifso, why? 

By questions like this, bring out the word ferseverance, and then en- 
large upon it, and explain it as involving the second great faculty, Wedding. 
Illustrate it by examples :—the builder may £ow how a house should be 
built, he may be able to draw a good plan, he may have the skill to put 
the parts properly together, but the fulfilment of the design requires 
patient and steady and careful work for days and weeks and months. So 
with an author writing a book (say a history), or a scientific man pursuing 
an investigation. How many things never get done, or get done too late, 
through weakness of this faculty of perseverance or will ! 

Will, then, is the second great power in which man excels all other 
creatures. He too often fails in it, while some animals shew a marvellous 
persistency in bringing a plan to completion. But here again, their 
instinct is not equal to his faculty, because their designs are small com- 
pared with his; his extend over a far greater length of time, and he can 
deliberately and consciously keep himself at his work. 

(4.) But is there any other great power possessed by man in fuller 
measure than by any other living thing ? 

There is likely to be some repetition here, facts coming under the 
foregoing heads being given as distinct. Either this or hesitation. So, 
if necessary, ask :— é 

Have you ever seen an animal standing before a flower admiring tt ? 
or gazing at a landscape lost in delight ? 

To be sure, bees like to visit bright flowers, but, so far as we can 
judge, only for the sake of the honey; and rooks like to build their homes 
in tall trees, but not for the sake of the view. Men, on the other hand, 
like gardens and wide outlooks over the country because they have that 
wonderful thing, a dove for what ts beautiful. We will not rashly say that 
no animal except man has anything of this feeling, because it is so difficult 
to tell what other animals do feel ; and besides, many of them make very 
beautiful things (nests, corals, etc.), and, also, they sometimes seem to 
admire one another’s beauty (birds). Still, we may safely say that, as a 
rule, men have this feeling much more developed. 

But can we say this of any other kind of feeling also? for example, 
the feeling of affection which makes men friends to one another, and 
binds them together in families? or the feeling of right and wrong, which 
makes them shrink from evil and seek good ? 

Much interesting conversation may result from such questions. 

Stories of the fidelity of animals to one another (see Darwin’s 
‘Descent of Man,’ part I. chapter iii.) and of their fidelity to man 
(Wordsworth’s poem, ‘ Fidelity’) have a perennial charm, also stories 
seeming to prove the presence of a conscience in some animals (‘ Descent 
of Man,’ chapter iv.). These stories may well put some men to shame. 
Still, man’s record places him at the top in this matter also. If the ~ 
cruelties of slavery would place some men below some of the brutes, the 
disinterested sympathy which can work for years to abolish them places 
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man above. Again, did any animal ever hate to deceive, or forgive 
enemies, as some men have? 

feeling, then, must be added to knowing and willing, as the third 
great power in which man is pre-eminent. It is the development of these 
three powers in union which makes man what he is. Only by a further 
development of the same kind can he improve. Strength in all three 
makes a person good and useful. We ought to try to cultivate not one 
only, or two only, but all. Pay special attention to any in which you are 
weak, but never forget or neglect the others. 

(5.) Imagine what a man would be like who had only Know- 
ledge, and no will or feeling. What sort of companion or friend would 
he make? 

Were his knowledge ever so great, he would be nothing but a walking 
dictionary or encyclopcedia—a very useful thing in its way, but so cold 
and lifeless, very unmanageable also. Go out a walk with him, 
and you perhaps get from him endless information about the plants 
and animals and everything else that you see, but his countenance 
shows no gleam of pleasure at what he tells and no look of kindness for 
you. He answers your questions in a uniformly dull, mechanical manner. 
He has no consideration for your difficulty in mastering all the informa- 
tion he pours out, for he has none of that power of self-restraint by which 
a person who is not only learned, but also wise and good, patiently adapts 
himself to the needs of another. And he does not care, for he has no 
affection. How would you like such a_person? Not at all. He would 
be only one-third of a man. 

Or again, imagine a person with omly Knowledge and Will. Suppose 
that.all the strength of his nature has gone into these. He surely would 
be no better, but rather worse. For he would be very powerful, and yet 
would have nothing to guide the use of his power in right directions. 
Once with a purpose in his mind, he would be exceptionally equipped to 
carry it out, and yet there would be no guarantee that his purpose was a 
good one. This two-thirds of a man would be a most unlovable and 
dangerous creature to live with, would he not? 

But now add /eelizng. Add the power of sympathy and affection, and 
the two other powers become noble and splendid, while feeling itself is by 
these made strong and wise. A person with feeling alone would be 
indescribably weak and stupid, like a poor helpless feather torn from a 
beautiful bird and blown hither and thither by every breath of the same 
air which hitherto it had cleaved in firm and unwavering flight. To love 
wisely and faithfully we need to have knowledge and steadfastness of 
purpose. And, on the other hand, steadfastness and knowledge by them- 
selves would make nothing but a giant’s strength,—they need directing 
and softening by love. 

‘Oh, it is excellent 


To have a giant’s strength; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.’ 


HENRY RAWLINGS. 
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PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


PSALM XIX. (1.) 


Mijas. say that far out in Atlantic or Pacific, when the ship lies be- 

calmed, and it is the stillness of the night, the impression of the 
vastness, depth, and silent power, which the starry heavens make, is most 
weighty and most great. I have never seen this, and I cannot answer 
for the truth of the saying. But I should think that the presence of the 
ship, itself a continuous witness to man’s triumph over nature, itself 
almost human, would diminish the impression of loneliness with Nature, 
and the sense of Nature’s power, and prevent the gazer from losing either 
the remembrance of humanity, or his own consciousness of himself. 
And if then the Psalmist’s words came into the sailor’s heart, and he 
thought of the mighty One in whom the heavens lived, the praise of 
God’s glory would be somewhat mingled with the praise of man’s effort 
against the elements. The sleeping ship would have its own existence in 
the midst of the silent heavens ; the works of man enter into the work 
of God. 

It is different, I think, if one stands at night alone on a low hill above 
a far-spread, deserted plain, as the writer may have done when this Psalm 
entered his heart ; or high up on a mountain side with a whole world of 
mountains in soft shadow far below, and far away. In such a place I 
was last year at night. Great pine woods, silent as the temples of death, 
were behind me; and out of their gloom I looked over what seemed a 
boundless sea of mountain waves, half seen in starlight. All the heavens 
were open above; constellation marshalled after constellation—and 
beyond the great stars, gold dust of worlds on worlds scattered over what 
seemed a sapphire floor—but only seemed, for it opened to closer sight 
depth after depth of infinite air lit by a light whose origin no eyes could 
see, but which came from a million million stars invisible. 

There was nothing to speak of man in the silent woods, nor on the 
obscure hillside. No voice, no work of man was stirring. I looked on 
the stars and the deep sky. The earth was lost, the very mountains 
melted into a dream—self perished. Then out of the heavens that alone 
remained the silence spoke—The heavens declare the glory of God, the 
firmament sheweth his handiwork. A thousand thousand others have 
felt the same, so steady, so at unity with itself is Human Nature for 
twenty thousand years, so near to the Divine it is, so conscious of its 
God; and always when this has been felt, self-consciousness has vanished, 
and men have known that they are of Him and by Him and through 
Him, to whom be glory for ever and ever. 

David felt it here—for the first verses of this Psalm, as far as the end 
of the sixth verse, may well, it is thought, have been written by him. 
They are of that archaic, impulsive, passionate, and simple quality which 
fits well with an early poet, and with what we know of David’s character— 
and moreover there is in them enough reference to a Nature-Myth, as 
I shall show hereafter, to make them belong to a very ancient time, to 
the childhood of a literature. Whether therefore David wrote this frag- 
ment of a Psalm or not—and of course his authorship is quite uncertain v 
—the antiquity of the poem is not uncertain. Some one who, like David 
had watched the starry heavens from one of the hills of Palestine, heard 
them in their silences, tell of the glory of God, and outwatched with them 
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the night—till, when above the mountains or the sea leaped the sun, like 
a hero, to the conquest of the night, or like a bridegroom from his 
chamber—he heard again, and in a mightier voice than stars, the song of 
the glory of the Lord. 

This is the genesis of the Psalm. What are the thoughts that urged 
it—what are the thoughts that it records? 

The first, of which I speak now, is the speech of the great silences. 
No voice comes from the starry sky, the moon shines round the earth in 
stillness, and the sun makes no noise for us—yet how clear, how full of 
power, how laden with thought, how stirring of emotion is their mighty 
speech-—a harmony of Order and of Power that proclaims itself for ever, 
to shame our noises and to call us from their folly, into the life of its 
peace! When, in the Middle Ages, men thought of this,’ and framed 
their theory of the physical world to fit their thought, they made the 
spheres of the planets and the stars and of the Primal Motive Power, 
whirl round within each other, and in the whirl, make a vast music, 
far too deep in tone for the human ear to hear. Yet by the heart 
the music of the spheres was heard; the silence had a voice which 
pierced the soul; and God Almighty, in thought and love, was its 
ineffable theme. 

And though the theory of the Universe which created in the religious 
man the poetic conception of the silent music of the spheres has perished 
before a wider knowledge, yet the new science of astronomy has made 
in the ear of reason as well as of faith a more wonderful and more 
harmonious voice. We know now that the order in which star and 
planet move is more harmonious than even imagination could predict. 
There is not one discordant note—in all the motions of a myriad 
myriad worlds. They move in musical cbedience to a few vast thoughts 
which we call laws. Their silence is the speech of inconceivable in- 
telligence. Nor is the vastness of the universe less now, but more, to our 
imagination. What David and Dante saw was nothing to that which we 
see. The unspeakable Power and Infinity, whose voice they heard as 
they watched the starlit sky, have been made to us, who know that the 
dark depths of space retire into boundless infinities and are filled with 
countless worlds and systems of worlds, inconceivably more powerful 
and more infinite. The voice of the heavens that speaks to us, through 
science, of the glory of .God falls on our soul from such unimagined 
distances, from such unimagined richness of numberless worlds, that 
it is a wonder—and this is no small evidence of the greatness of the 
Divine in us—that we can even approach the truth in thought, or 
reach it in imagination. ‘The heavens’—in Knowledge—declare, out 
of immense silences, ‘the glory of God, and ‘the depths of boundless 
space his handiwork,’ and the voice is a thousand times greater than 
that the Psalmist heard. ; 

Yet, in the silence of the soul, there is a still deeper voice. How 
is it that we can grasp these mighty spheres of knowledge, by what 
power hear their voice and understand its language? It is that the silent 
power of Thought within us is greater than the whole Universe of Matter 
concerning which it thinks. The world the speech of the universe reveals 
to us is more infinite than space itself. When we have fled in thought to 
the remotest star, our outlook is still illimitable. Could we get to the 
limit of space—if I may so express our sense that space is only relative 
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to us—we are conscious that we can think, as it were, of another infinity 
e beyond it. 

ie “What oes this mean? What says this silent voice within us? What 

is the voice? Nay—who is it? It is God in our thought—our illimitable 

Origin speaking in us—our immortal infinity declaring its union with the 

ever-creating Thought. Our Thought declares the glory of God; our 

Knowledge proclaims his handiwork. 

Nor is this the only silent voice. Of greater power than Thought, of 
more majestic speech, is, in our souls, that voice of God which we call 
the Law of Duty, which speaks through that which we name as Con- 
science, and a great philosopher linked it to God’s majesty in the heavens, 
when he said—‘ There are two glorious things—the starry skies and 
Conscience.’ ; : 

There is in us a voice which proclaims a difference between right and 
wrong ; that right must be done and wrong not done. However strange 
the form this takes in men, it always declares in the process of its evolu- 
tion in us that there is a rightness which must be obeyed—it always makes 
a call to obedience. It brings with it a sense of eternity and makes us, 
in feeling its power, eternal. ‘I am infinite,’ it says, ‘and everlasting. 
Obey me, and you share in my infinity, in my-endless Being.’ — It brings 
with it the sense of that which is greater than the whole universe of 
which the senses, or of which Thought, tells the tale. We feel that if 
the whole earth and all the starry heavens and every grain of matter 
were wiped out to-morrow, yet that its imperative would survive, do its 
work and insist on its law. And, in that feeling we know that there is 
Being beyond the Universe of Matter; that we ourselves are also beyond 
it; and that we—were all worlds extinguished—would still continue, 
would still hear and recognise the call of its voice, and in the eternal 
consciousness of right be eternally conscious of ourselves. So it makes 
us know what our spirit means in us, and what the great Spirit is in 
whom we are contained, and what He means for us, now and hereafter. 

With what a weight of power then it comes upon us! It seems to 
bear the whole universe upon its back, to bring the whole weight of the 
universe with it when it speaks to us as Law; and yet —that is not all its 
weight. That is what its power is when we think of it; but when we 
feel it in the personal experience of the soul; when it cries to us in the 
silent world of the spirit—it brings with it more than the weight of the uni- | 
verse. It brings the added weight of the infinite Spirit who thought the 
universe into being; who is beyond the universe, whose righteousness is 
its law, without whom it could not be, who if it were to cease at his will 
—would yet, in that vast dissolution, claim us as not dissolved with it ; 
claim us as his own, as children of his righteousness, as destined to be 
for ever at union with the Eternal Right, whose voice is the voice of God. 

There are characteristics of this silent voice—Incessancy and Victory. 

That voice in experience is as incessant as powerful. No mortal 
ear has ever heard its speech. It may be crying aloud in the heart of the 
friend by whose side we walk, but we hear it not. Yet, at every moment, 
from youth to age it calls. Whatever thought we think, whatever feeling 
sends its impulse through us, whatever act we perform, this voice makes 
us conscious that there is a right. way to think the thought, to feel the” 
emotion, to do the deed. In the consciousness of the right way, we are- 
conscious of the wrong way, and then loud and clear, it bids us choose, 
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There is no moment of consciousness in which we are freed from the 
incessant reiteration of this voice, and by the answers which we make to 
it is formed the solemn judgment at the close. Whosoever knows of its 
incessancy, and thinks of it, apart from prejudice, knows of God. 
Nothing can be so incessant but infinite power and love dealing with us. 

Nor is it only incessant—it is also conquering. That is not what 
many think. We are told that the hour arrives in the tale of the lives of 
the greatest number when the call to right has no power over them. 
They have died into the other life, and having resisted right here, they 
are unable now, and are rendered unable by God for ever, to yield to it 
any more. Nay, the call is no longer made upon them. Their own ill 
nature, that is, has conquered Right. God, in fact, is conquered. 

“Nay ’—those who hold this doctrine say—‘ Right has still its hold 
upon them. They know now what their duty was, they know they did 
not do it ; and now righteousness has mastered them, and its mastery is 
everlasting punishment. They hear still the voice of Right, but it is a 
voice which curses them for ever; and its name is now Remorse ever- 
lasting.’ 

This is, in their minds, the conquest of Right, the victory of God. 
It is a strange victory of Right which establishes eternal evil. It is a 
strange conquest which leaves the soul unsubdued, which leaves men 
hating for ever, for ever burdened with the thought of hopeless revenge, 
for ever abhorring righteousness. Is that victory? And more, is that the 
victory which eternal Right ought to win or should be proud to win? 

There is no victory but that which conquers the love of the whole 
soul. There would be no righteousness in a conquest which made evil 
eternal, but rather defeat. Yes, I repeat it, if the doctrine of these men 
be true, evil is the victor, God is beaten in the battle. 

It is not really so. We know better now. The voice of Right, the 
voice we call conscience—overbears all resistance in the end. There is 
a profound truth in the sovereignty of God. All spirits are at this vers 
instant, in idea, but not yet in fact, subdued to Him: What will be, 
already zs, in the mind of Eternal Law, which is the mind of Eternal 
Love. In our resistance to the imperative of duty, and in its slow 
work against our resistance, is the strife by which we are developed into 
men and women who at last choose good freely, and love what we 
choose. That end is the conquest of God, the victory which love desires 
and wins, the true victory in which a sovereign goodness rightly rejoices, 
the soul won to love the law of Right, to find its fulness of delight in 
obeying the silent imperative which rules the universe: 

Day by day the work of that conquest advances, perhaps through life 
after life, or through one form of being after another in the other world. 
The speechless, noiseless work never ceases, the silent voice which calls 
to right and bids us surrender wrong, till at last, only one thing remains 
—our own soul face to face with absolute righteousness and seeing right- 
eousness clear, and knowing it is all in all. 

Then, like the Prodigal Son, we come to ourselves--we know our- 
self, and we know God ; we are torn with distress when we remember sin 
and our long resistance to Right ; but greater than our suffering, is our 
irresistible attraction to righteousness, whose Beauty we now behold. . 
When we see its Beauty, inconceivable love of it awakens; if a million 
deaths and pains stood in our way, we would rush forward to find it, 
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Then breaks forth the cry—I will arise and go to my Father—and then 
the Father is seen as He is. We feel his arms round our neck, his tears 
upon our cheek. My son, my son, thou wert dead and art alive again, 
wert lost and art found. are 

This is the greatest of all the silent voices: and when we are on its 
side, and when we know and serve it, we see a greater sight than the 
starry heavens, than the upleaping and race of the sun. We see the 
infinite world of the spirits of all mankind, shining with different efful- 
gences, some even dark, like the fireless stars—but all subject to the law 
which calls them finally into perfection ; and seeing this we cry, with 
more exultation than the Psalmist—These heavens declare the glory of 
God ; this universe shews his handiwork. 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


GROWTH OF IDEAS ABOUT THE PERSON OF JESUS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


IV.—DEVELOPMENTS OF PAULINE DOCTRINE (continued). 


(2.) The Epistle to the Hebrews. 


HIRTEEN letters in our New Testament open with the name Paul. 
After these stands yet one more, to which our Revisers have pre- 
fixed the title ‘The Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews.’ It is a 
pity that they have not warned their readers that these words are not in 
the earliest manuscripts which they profess to follow. The oldest title was 
simply ‘to the Hebrews.’ The book was not ascribed to Paul during the 
first centuries ; and even in the days of Constantine (about 325 A.D.) it 
was not received in the Roman Church, and was marked by the historian 
Eusebius among the doubtful or the disputed books. No doubt it shows 
some affinities with Pauline ways of thinking. But there are also plain 
differences compared with his style and ideas. The treatment of faith, for 
instance, at the opening of xi., and the glorious roll-call of heroes which 
has given to that chapter an imperishable dignity as the summons to the 
Christian race, are not at all like his manner. There have been plenty of 
surmises about the authorship of the little treatise: Luther fixed on 
Apollos (Acts xvili. 24-xix. I, Z Cov. ill. 4-5); it is as good a guess as any 
other, perhaps better, but it is a guess and nothing more. 

The book deals with two main topics, and falls asunder into two un- 
equal divisions,—(1) i.-i1., describing the relation of Jesus as the Son to 
the universe ; (2) iii.-xill., portraying Jesus in the character of High 
Priest of the Christian confession. Of all the New Testament writings 
it is perhaps that with which we can least easily sympathise. It is 
addressed to persons with whom we have nothing to do, and it springs 
from a school quite alien from our modes of thought. Writing to Jews, 
the author naturally enters on a comparison of Christianity with Judaism, 
designed, of course, to show the superiority of Christianity. How is this 
proved? Does he adopt the Pauline argument that the death of Jesus 
has abolished the Law, and opened a way of salvation through righteous- 
ness by faith? No, he fastens on the cultus, He takes hold of those 
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elements in the Jewish worship which are to us the most revolting, though 
consecrated to his readers by the practice of antiquity and the sanction of 
revelation. There was the sanctuary where God dwelt, there was the 
ritual with which he was approached, there were the costly sacrifices 
offered in his honour. All this seems to us barbaric, savage,—hundreds 
of thousands of lambs were slaughtered in the Temple of Jerusalem in a 
single afternoon at the Passover—and we have the greatest difficulty in 
realising how it could have been the channel or medium of any spiritual 
thought or feeling. But it was commended to them, as they supposed, 
by the positive ordinance of God ; and they felt it a joy to do his will and 
obey his commands. Yet this system could not be conceived to possess 
any intrinsic value; it was intolerable to believe that God cared for blood! 
So it must be interpreted as having a typical or symbolic meaning; and 
the writer, employing something of the Alexandrian method of allegory, 
tries to show how these types and symbols find a higher realization in 
Christ. Just as of old God had shown to Moses the pattern of the 
sanctuary on the Mount, so all these outward forms had their heavenly 
counterparts. In the Alexandrian teaching of Philo they were all 
gathered under one conception which gave unity to them all, the divine 
Logos or Word, first-born or eldest son of God, which bore a two-fold 
relation to the world and to man. This term is not employed in Hebrews 
to designate Jesus, though it does actually occur, iv. 12-13; but it 
occupies (as we shall see hereafter) a very prominent place in Philo’s 
thought. He gave it many epithets, some of which are applied in 
Flebrews to Jesus, calling it Ambassador (as Jesus is called Apostle)} 
Interpreter, Prophet, High-Priest, Intercessor. In passing, then, from 
Colossians to Hebrews, we are passing from a letter which touches here 
and there the mysteries of Asiatic enthusiasms, to the calmer regions of 
Greek speculation playing round the objects of ancient Jewish faith. 
But we are still in a world almost as difficult for us to realise, where 
analogies are treated as arguments and resemblance passes for identity. It 
is a world of poetry and imagination, not of exact knowledge or scientific 
thought. 

The treatise opens with a declaration of the continuity of Divine 
teaching. As God had in old time spoken in the prophets, so in the last 
days He had spoken in a Son, where there is no hint that the mode of 
revelation in Jesus differs essentially from that in Moses or Isaiah. But 
the writer passes on rapidly to the statement that, through this Son, God 
made the @gons, ages or worlds, and then in language strikingly re- 
sembling that applied to Wisdom in the Alexandrian Wisdom of Solomon 
vii. 26, he describes him as the ‘effulgence or “ off-gleam” of his glory 
and the very image of his substance.’ Such a being is naturally superior 
to the angels, i. 4-7; but a curious contradiction lurks in ver. 6, for when 
the first-born Son is brought into the world, the angels are immediately 
summoned to worship him, as though they were already on the scene. 
But the destiny of the angels, Ps. civ. 4, as the forces which do God’s 
service in the universe, is inferior to that of the Son. Ina quotation 
from the wedding-song, Ps. xlv. 7, the Son is actually designated ‘God,’ 
i. 8-9, according to the reading of our Revisers. Two of the very best 
manuscripts, however, the Vatican and the Sinaitic, read ‘Thy throne is 
God for ever and ever ; and the sceptre of uprightness is the sceptre of his 
kingdom.’ The text, therefore, is not very certain. And a like uncertainty 
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really attaches to the original. The poem is a marriage-ode, but no one 
knows when or in whose honour it was composed. The translation of 
the original Hebrew is doubtful. It may be rendered ‘Thy throne, O 

Elohim, is for ever and ever,’ in which case the term Elohim is used of 
the monarch, as it is elsewhere (according to some interpreters) used of 
judges, Ex. xxii. 27, Ps. Ixxxii. 6, John x. 34-35. Or it may be rendered 
‘thy divine throne is for ever and ever.’ Or lastly it has been conjectured 
that a verb has dropped out, and that the ancient verse first ran ‘Thy 
throne hath Elohim established (or blessed, or some similar word) for 
ever and ever.’ Be this as it may, the writer clearly implies the high 
exaltation of the Son,—who becomes almost the ‘second God’ of Philo. 
Yet we must never forget with what ease the title ‘God’ could be applied. 
It was assigned as a designation of honour to dead Emperors: and in the 
East, the reigning sovereign might actually attach it to his name upon 
his coins. The world would stare if the Queen of this realm, in addition 
to her titles Regzna and Jmperatrix (Queen and Empress), should call 
herself Dea, ‘goddess.’ But here is a silver coin [the lecturer held up a 
fine specimen about as large as a half-crown] on which Antiochus, one of 
the Syrian kings of the second century B.C., calls himself THEOS, ‘ God.’ 
Far more than that, no doubt, is involved in this passage; but much less, 
on the other hand, than we habitually read.into the name. It passes 
direct to the promise of the subjection of the world to come, li. 5-7, in 
which we seem to have an echo of 7 Cory. xv. 27, without the great excep- 
tion which leads the Apostle Paul to the final goal when God shall ‘be 
all in all.’ 

But a rapid transition leads from the pre-existent Son to the suffering 
Jesus, 11.9, and no word tells how the connexion of the one with the other 
is effected. The Son assumes flesh and blood, and springs, it would seem 
out of Judah, vii. 14, but no detail of his parentage is added. He is, in- 
deed, compared with Melchizedek, v. 6, 10; and the point of the com- 
parison (Ps. cx. 4) seems to lie in this, vil. 3, that Melchizedek appears 
without formal ancestry like Abraham. No genealogy traces his lineage ; 
and the origin of Jesus is similarly obscure. The brief references to his 
earthly life do not fall into line with Paul’s language about dying with 
Christ and living againin him. There is no mystical union with a cruci- 
fied and risen Lord ; but stress is laid again and again on the aspect of 
moral growth or advance which the ministry of Jesus presents. He 
learned obedience, v. 8-9 ; he was made perfect; and in this process of 
bringing him to perfection, he was exposed to a providential discipline of 
suffering, cp. li. 9-10. It is hard to understand how this radiant being 
can have experienced pain and death: it is still harder to comprehend 
how he can have needed it as a moral education. The contradiction 
must remain unreconciled ; it is surprising that the writer is unconscious of 
it. He hangs his pictures side by side, apparently without seeing that 
the figures which they portray cannot be laid one upon the other. 

_ The Christ of Hebrews, like the Christ of the Pauline letters, does not 
rise from the grave of himself. No intrinsic necessity of nature bears 
him to the upper airs. He is ‘brought again’ from the dead by the God 
of peace, xill. 20, and then dwells in the heavenly Jerusalem beside God 
the judge of all, among the spirits of just men made perfect, xii. 23.” 
There he abides in a heavenly ministry; and it is the realization of this 
which constitutes the ‘full growth,’ vi. 1, in advance of the elementary 
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notions of Christianity, as consisting in repentance, faith, baptism, resur- 
rection and judgment. To this belongs the symbolism of the heavenly 
world, the true tabernacle, the better covenant, the permanent intercessor 
contrasted with the succession of High-Priests under the Law. And as 
this spirit-life was entered by the way of the cross, the death of Jesus 
plays in Hebrews also a very significant part. It is described in sacrificial 
language, but it has no legal effect. Its power after all is moral, not upon 
God but on the believer, as the supreme example of voluntary self- 
surrender, which cleanses our conscience to serve the living God. Never- 
theless, it has after all a wider issue, for by it the power of death, in some 
unnamed way, is brought to nought, ix. 13-14, cp. x. 19-22; but this 
victory is not in any way appropriated in the disciple’s consciousness by 
faith. Christ is not so much the object of faith, as its supreme example, 
xil. 2; and so, on the one hand, the old jaw and its sacrificial ritual are 
transformed into an exalted system of ethical discipline; and on the other 
the free life of the Spirit has become the conscious endeavour to repro- 
duce a given moral and spiritual type. 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


LATTER DAY RELIGIOUS PIONEERS. 
IV.—JOHN HENRY NEWMAN. 


F all the burdens laid upon true hearts by ‘this unintelligible world,’ 
that of conscientious separation is, perhaps, the hardest to bear. 
Men and women set out from home, wearing a garb of inherited opinion 
woven in the loom of domestic intercourse ; and in a few years, they 
diverge so widely in habit that their common origin presents an insoluble 
enigma. Or again, unsuspected affinities may draw together those who 
are outwardly apart. Tennyson was brooding over such problems of 
circumstance when he wrote— 


‘Two children in two neighbour villages, 

Playing mad pranks along the heathy leas ; 

Two strangers meeting at a festival ; 

Two lovers whispering by an orchard wall; 

Two lives fast bound in one with golden ease ; 

Two graves grass-green beside a gray church 
Washed with still rains and daisy-blossomed tower ; 
Two children in one hamlet born and bred; 

So runs the tale of life from hour to hour,’ 


All things are transitory,—we, too, are transitory on the surface. We 
sleep and wake, and all things move,—we ourselves moving along this or 
that line of least resistance; yet, amid the unceasing drift of seasons and’ 
events, we are making a moral tradition for ourselves; that which we 
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name Character grows to be the fate we have to fear, the earthly provi- 
dence we have to trust. ; 

John Henry Newman was nearly as old as the century, having been 
born in 1801. His brother, Francis William, whose path has lain so far | 
apart from his,—the theist of ever-widening views, the social reformer, 
the man of transparent intellect and practical moral bent,—is four years 
younger as the dates go, has touched his ninetieth birthday, and is with 
us yet. 

The boy John Henry was clever and imaginative, fond of books, and 
studious beyond the average even in serious Church of England house- 
holds. He was caught in Calvin’s web for awhile; he dipped into the 
essays of the sceptical Hume, and furtively glanced at Paine’s ‘Age of 
Reason.’ At Trinity College, Oxford, he came under influences which 
proved to be more congenial. Graduating in classical honours in 1820, 
he was soon after elected to a fellowship of Oriel, then the home of many 
bright intellects, since become famous. Indeed, Oxford was at high- 
water mark; for were not Arnold and Keble there,—Whately, too, and 
Pusey, and Hawkins, and the Wilberforces, and Hurrell Froude? A few 
years later, Manning and Denison, Arthur Hallam and Monckton Milnes, 
Gladstone and the Wilberforces, were to clash wits and join in the hurly- 

urly of that magnetic storm-centre of intellectual and religious life. 
After a brief curacy, and certain University appomtments, Newman 
entered (in 1828) the pulpit of St. Mary’s, a throne whence issued spiritual 
mandates for fifteen years to a widening circle of worshipful hearers. 
Out of that throne proceeded thunderings and lightnings and voices—so 
we gather from the enthusiasts who depict the marvels of those days. 
Doubtless the Oxford Movement owed more to the great preacher than 
to all the rest. As we look on the features of the man, reflected in the 
best portraits, and mark the wistful hunger of the eyes, the blended 
power and pathos in the mobile features, we cease to wonder; the open 
secret of all great lives arrests our gaze, the ‘abysmal deeps of person- 
ality’ are hinted to us by that air of mystic grace and high self-control. 

It was a thrilling time in the annals of English piety. The spirit of 
change hovered over everything. The heart and mind of the nation were 
vaguely stirred by the breath of an incoming life. New questions exer- 
cised the uprising generation, and new departures in religious thought 
and organisation were inevitable. This man’s soul became an arena of 
conflict ; he symbolised in himself the passionate yearning for higher 
truth and a nobler consecration. So also, in another way, did his brother 
Francis William, whose ‘ Phases of Faith’ roused some as with a clarion 
call to arms ; while his more constructive and experimental work, ‘The 
Soul: its sins and sorrows,’ has whispered hope to many a despairing one. 
But of him we cannot now speak. 

Years before, while abroad on a holiday, John Henry Newman had 
lain becalmed in the Straits of Bonifacio, the rocky headlands of either 
shore seeming to typify the limitations of human thought—the soul of 
man environed by the Infinite, waiting the revelation of its place and 
calling. The young clergyman paced the deck restlessly, until by and 
by a calm stole over his fevered mind. Then he went below, after a 
lingering look at the sun sinking in the west, and Hesperus with her 
train slowly gleaming forth through the Mediterranean haze. There he 
wrote one of the sweetest lyrics ever wrung from a tossed but trusting ~ 
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disciple, free alike from barren dogma and sullen self-will. Who does 
not murmur it at times, be he the veriest doubter, or the victim of a 
narrow creed ? 


‘Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 


Lead Thou me on. 
* * * % * 


Keep Thou my feet; I do not ask to see 
The distant scene—one step enough for me.’ 


The tale of that Oxford Movement, which marks a crisis in English 
Church life, may be read with profit yet-—-say, in Dean Church’s fair and 
tolerant pages. Newman was the champion of Church Authority, who 
bore the brunt of the battle, and took the scars and the honours with 
sang frotd. The ‘Tracts for the Times’ were mostly his work; it 
was he who raised the spectre which has never since been wholly laid. 
‘Puseyism’ was only a colourable imitation of Tractarianism, which 
sought to rebuild English Christianity on a dogmatic foundation of an 
older kind than the one which Episcopal and Puritan hands had jointly 
compounded. Every man who knows his Prayer Book well must have 
often smiled at the frank John-Bullism which bound together Articles 
and Formularies of such differing substance,—creeds so curiously unlike 
as the ‘Apostles’ and the ‘Athanasian, services so incongruous as the 
Litany and the Offices that succeed it. ‘How can two walk together 
unless they be agreed?’ asks the old prophet. But two parties, doctrinal 
and sacerdotal, had agreed to differ, and now that dogma and sacraments 
were invoked in all their primitive panoply, moderate minds felt a sicken- 
ing sense of dismay. Newman gave these no rest. The ‘Via Media’ 
soon failed zm, as for the host he had stirred up to follow him therein, 
what was to become of them? Were their carcases to fall in the wilder- 
ness? It was small comfort to these to be told that they must turn 
Romeward ; that peace was only to be found in the Mother Church, 
which alone had the divinely-guaranteed Infallibility they needed. From 
the secure heights of that new position, Newman in due time surveyed 
the disordered Anglican ranks which he had forsaken; and in his 
‘Grammar of Assent’ he thus caustically refers to their patchwork 
system of belief and ceremony :—‘ There are those among them who have 
very little grasp of principle, even from the natural temper of their minds. 
‘They see this thing is beautiful, and that is in the Fathers, and a third is 
expedient, and a fourth pious ; but of their connection one with another, 
their hidden essence and their life, and the bearing of external matters 
upon each and all, they have no perception. They do not look at things 
as part of a whole.’ That is well put; and it is true enough that there 
are multitudes in all churches, as well as outside of all churches, 
‘Dissenting’ and ‘Free,’ ‘Established’ and ‘Catholic,’ ‘Agnostic’ and 
‘Secular, who have a very loose foundation for much of their belief and 
practice. But, ah! some will say, there is little encouragement to reason 
things out, and experiment with them, when great minds land at such 
opposite conclusions as the brothers Newman, and many more, have 
done. Here is one of the the subtlest and most powerful intellects that 
ever wrestled with the great problem, not wanting in a certain humility — 
and ingenuousness, either, and what is the issue? Has that piercing 
cry for guidance been heard? 
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‘J was not ever thus, nor prayed that Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 

I loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead Thou me on,’ 


Open the ‘Grammar of Assent,’ and what do we find? Amid noble and 
elevated views of primary religious truth ; amid closely-linked arguments 
for the soul’s rights and powers; along with convincing demonstrations 
of the fitness of Christian faith and ethics to man’s growing needs—such 
samples of grovelling superstition as these : ; 

‘I think it impossible to withstand the evidence which is brought for 
the liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius ‘at Naples, or for the motion 
of the eyes of the pictures of the Madonna in the Roman states. I see 
no reason to doubt the material of the Lombard Cross at Monza, and I 
do not see why the Holy Coat of Tréves may not have been what it 
professes to be. I firmly believe that portions of the true cross are at 
Rome and elsewhere, that the Crib of Bethlehem is at Rome, and the 
bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul ; also I firmly believe that the relics of 
the saints are doing innumerable miracles and graces daily. I firmly 
believe that before now saints have raised the dead to life, crossed the 
seas without vessels, multiplied grain and bread, cured incurable diseases, 
and stopped the operation of the laws of the universe in a multitude of 
ways.’ 

Now! how are such anomalies of religious conviction to be viewed ? 
Can we co-ordinate them with other mental and moral phenomena? 
Some have found the fault in Newman’s logic—too exhaustive in detail, 
not rightly guarded in its first steps: the literary superstructure being so 
finely proportioned and adorned, defectiveness of the unseen foundation 
has been all the more serious in its results, they conclude. Certainly, 
Newman’s style affects us by a tropical exuberance which only one other 
great religious thinker can rival; James Martineau, too, often displays 
extreme logical fmesse, blended with a happy audacity—but he is 
concerned to grapple with our deepest doubts, and lays science and 
philosophy under contribution, as well as antiquity. Newman writes 
fascinating English, and as a dialectician he is hard to evade. Yet, the 
effeminacy of the Oxford school is patent, and he must share the blame 
of it; Oriel and Hursley and Littlemore nursed a good deal of sickly 
sentiment, which was as false an extreme as the hard Evangelicism from 
which it was a reaction. Art and Romance were evoking new cravings ; 
the sweet procession of the Christian Year was arresting vagrant 
worshippers ; matins and evensong, lights and flowers and _ brilliant 
music, were for a time restoring the lost prestige of the Church. Yet 
it was hard to get churchmen to believe with fresh earnestness that the 
Establishment ‘was not a mere National Institution, like the House of 
Commons, or the Game of Cricket, but a living branch of that Catholic 
Church which was endowed with sacramental gifts and graces, with a 
Priesthood apostolically descended, with a creed precise and specific, 
and with a ritual and discipline to be maintained with daily piety, and 
entire submission.’ Yes,—it was hard ; to Newman, and many more, it 
became impossible. So he ‘went over’; and henceforth, the English 
Church had to reckon with him as her uncompromising foe. He repaid 
scorn by scorn ; and when, in 1862, he had to contradict a report which 
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credited him with a desire to return to the Anglican fold, he did it in 
such terms as these :—‘1 do hereby profess, ex andmo, with an absolute 
internal assent and consent, that Protestantism is the dreariest of possible 
religions ; that the Anglican service makes me shiver, and the thought of 
the Thirty-nine articles makes me shudder. Return to the Church of 
England! No! The net is broken, and we are delivered! I should be 
a consummate fool, if in my old age I left the land flowing with milk and 
honey for the city of confusion and the house of bondage.’ 

Well, how are we to appraise the life-work of such a pioneer as this? 
As we think of the magic of his name, of the mourning over his defection, 
of the exultation in the Romish camp, of the halo of sanctity which seems 
to hover about the places he made his own even yet, though he has been 
gathered to his fathers these two years, and had been like a lonely 
patriarch for long ; the need of large insight and comprehensive charity, 
if we are to use God’s gifts instead of abusing them, presses upon us with 
unwonted force. There lie his various works, some thirty volumes ; the 
‘History of the Arians,’ the ‘Sermons, Plain and Parochial,’ Addresses 
and Reviews and Essays on all sorts of literary and religious topics,— 
the outpourings of a fertile, ingenious, and richly furnished mind. What 
splendid rhetoric adorns many of these pages! Here humour and 
pathos often combine to quicken the reader’s sympathy ; abstruse subjects 
are invested with an indefinable charm; analysis is interwoven with 
eloquent appeal. Now one is reminded of Aristotle, and anon Plato’s 
silver speech seems to be breaking forth afresh. The Muse of History 
seems to be discoursing on broad human tendencies in one chapter, and 
the genius of Poesy sounding depths of passion and hope in another. At 
once rationalistic and mystical, John Henry Newman gathers up into 
himself the characteristics of a strangely complex time, and a race more 
composite than the Greek to which the world owes so much. 

Rome has not made so much more of this great intellect than 
Anglicanism did; set to grind in the ecclesiastical mill, he can hardly 
be said to have accomplished as striking a work as Manning—though a 
greater than Manning was cloistered at Edgbaston, a personality more 
rich and potent for spiritual ends. The two popes he knew in succession 
—Pius IX. and Gregory XIII.—did not quite know what use to put him 
to; like blind Samson, he was a dangerous captive. His ‘Apologia’ 
helped some nearer to Rome’s altar, and drove others farther away. 
When the Vatican Decrees were promulgated, and brand-new fetters of 
dogma were heaped upon the already overladen Catholic conscience, he 
winced, but bowed to the inevitable at last. We catch echoes of groans 
wrung from a wounded spirit in his ‘ Letter to the Duke of Norfolk,’ as 
when he says that ‘there are those among us who have conducted them- 
selves as if no responsibility attached to wild words and overbearing deeds ; 
who have stated truths in the most paradoxical form, and stretched 
principles till they were close upon snapping ; and who, at length, having 
done their best to set the house on fire, leave to others the task of putting 
out the flame.’ Sometimes, the apostle of Freedom and Progress has to 
complain in such wise, too; but then, surely the compensations are 
greater! At all events, one has not bartered one’s birthright for a false 
peace, liable to continual disturbance. No doubt, Newman had a deep 
anchorage of spirituality whereto he resorted in such trying times. How 
plaintively he draws the moral from the heart of such fightings and fears! 
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‘Thus God has will’d 

That man, when fully skill’d, 
Still gropes in twilight dim ; 
Encompassed all his hours 
By fearfullest powers, 
Inflexible to him: 

That so he may discern 

His feebleness ; 

And e’en for earth’s success 
To Him in wisdom turn, 
Who holds for us the keys of either home, 
Earth and the world to come.’ 


Nevertheless, it cannot be good for a man to eschew his critical 
vocation, to maim his rational nature in despair of certainty—Patience 
will lighten the darkest enigma in time. There is no real need to fear 
that Truth will betray the heart that follows her humbly ; only through 
the discipline of partial knowledge and the rectification of mistakes can 
the Kingdom of the Truth be entered. Surely, it is cowardly and dis- 
trustful to shrink from the labour and pain of inquiry into the bases of 
belief! They say the ostrich will thrust his head into the sand when 
hard-pressed by the hunters. Ostrich-Christianity is not good enough 
for those who aspire to be men in understanding, and children in guile- 
lessness. 

And still, there is a lesson here for those who are nothing if not 
rational ; whose religious life is apt to partake of the cocksureness of 
an ambitious and resourceful age—man’s spiritual cravings deepen and 
broaden with the years; not less but more faith is now required to 
balance the account of earthly loss and gain. What did John Stuart 
Mill mean when he said that his day was ‘one of weak convictions and 
growing laxity of opinion’? Is it better to be adrift without helm or 
compass than to be moored within a narrow range? Speculation should 
prompt to action, provoke continual effort to be wise and true, enlarge 
the vision of probabilities which gives firmness to life’s decisions and 
daily conduct. I care not whether a man dreams with Coleridge or 
ruminates with Herbert Spencer, if he stops short and is never stirred up 
to try and bless the world. The age needs thinkers and workers, 
especially workers who think. Robust natures cannot be nourished on 
formule. The Universe overwhelms the restless egotist ; it only calms 
the soul that presses steadily on to life’s goal, not idling away the 
precious hours which may be transmuted into godlike deeds and _ ex- 
periences. ‘Love now; one day you will know,’ said Vinet, echoing 
Christ and Paul. 

As for John Henry Newman, the Oxford cleric, the select preacher, 
the subtle theologian, the cardinal at length, the spiritual potentate of 
far-reaching influence, the Oratorian, loved of simple folk and young 
people-—his soaring intelligence and trembling hesitation alike unmeasured 
by them—he must certainly be reckoned among latter-day pioneers in 
religion. We have found him a disappointing teacher, with all his 
subtlety and versatility; he has been a dangerous guide to some who 
value, but have no power to preserve, intellectual consistency. Rome has 
many keys at her girdle, but one she has not,—her champions lack the 
secret of the world’s progress. Even genius loses itself among the dedris 
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of credos and systems which can never control the ongoing life of man- 
kind any more. When a Cardinal Manning is moved to touch the later 
needs with a healing hand, as his medieval foregoers touched feudal 
abuses, he makes it clear that power is gone from his Church. Christian 
Socialism is a product of quite other influences than those which radiate 
from Roman mysteries. 

Newman took Catholicism in all seriousness, and never dreamed of 
putting the new wine of democracy in the old bottles. To him all such 
accommodations savoured of burlesque. He was thorough, and hence 
his value to the student of tendencies. How different to Coleridge, with 
whom some light critic has compared him! ‘What a dreadful thing,’ 
said Leigh Hunt to Charles Lamb once, after Coleridge had been ex- 
pounding the Trinity with all the pompous unction of a recent pervert, 
‘What a dreadful thing for a man like that to preach pious fictions.’ ‘O,’ 
said Lamb, ‘ Coleridge always will have his fun’! No one, I suppose, 
ever suspected Newman of being ‘in fun’ ; he might see askant, or some 
of the colours might have been blurred, but he ad see what he reported, 
be it red as green, or even black as white. His early aspiration was his 
later one; and now the veil has been rent, and he has passed beyond 
these lower shadows. Ah! surely, his prayer was fully heard. 


‘So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on, 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone,— 

And with the morn those angel faces smile, 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile.’ 


We began with the fact of separation for conscience’ sake, let us end with 
the note of Unity—the synthesis of souls in a spiritual bond, deeper than 
creed or church can guarantee. 

I remember talking with Charles Beard about the Newmans, of whose 
works he spoke with fine enthusiasm. He also knew the men ; and it 
was good to hear of their talk over the past and future of English 
religion. ‘Of course, John Henry is reckoned the greater man,’ said he, 
‘but Francis William is not far short of him, in his own order.’ 

The aged Cardinal, so lately a unique figure stepping out of the past ; 
and the Emeritus Professor of Classics and History, herald of unpopular 
causes, standing on the verge of the eternal world. Like Arthur Hugh 
Clough’s two barques, that lay close together ere the wind filled their 
sails at nightfall, these moved apart early, and an ever-widening 
distance has divided them since. But, think you, He who sees with 
other and larger eyes than ours will judge them harshly? Nay, but 
rather, his gracious pity will enwrap them there, as it has done here. 
So He pities you and me; for no lower a price than this does Truth (as 
our poor eyes alone can see it) exact from every live soul. Arch- 
Ecclesiastic and Arch-Heretic sail on the infinite ocean which his loving 
providence controls. They make for one harbour, reaching it in heaven’s 


good time. 
H, W, PERRIS, 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


XXIII.—IN THE DESERT.—(ii.) 


rb aaae next evening Joan was seated and waiting, with the big Bible on | 

her knee and the map on the table, when her mother came in for 
their talk. Her head was bent over the book, and she was intently 
reading, so that she did not see her mother come into the room. She 
sat down quietly and took her work ; and then Joan looked up and said, 
‘O, mother, I did not know you were there; I couldn’t wait, so I have 
been reading about the water coming out of the rock; and then look,’ 
she said, pointing to verse eight of the 17th chapter of Exodus; ‘we 
did not finish the chapter, and I think there is a fight coming now ; 
the names are hard, but it says that somebody “fought with Israel.”’ 

‘Yes, Joan. There were some people near Rephidim, which is the 
part at the foot of Mount Horeb where the Israelites were supposed to be 
when they had the water given them out of the rock; and these people 
were the Amalekites ; I believe they had not exactly any fixed place, but 
wandered about, and were robbers ; but in the map they are marked 
here, to the north of Repbidim and the mountains of Horeb. And these 
people came to attack the Israelites and fight them ; and Moses spoke to 
Joshua, and told him to choose out from amongst the Israelites men to 
fight the Amalekites, and that he was to attack them the next day ; and 
he himself would go up the mountain with his rod in his hand, and would 
watch over the battle.’ 

“He should have gone himself to fight, mother. Why didn’t he? 
Wouldn’t the Israelites fight better if he led them?’ 

‘I think probably he knew that Joshua would be a good general, and 
would know best what men would make good soldiers. One man could 
not do everything ; and most likely Moses chose Joshua because he 
would be so good a leader of the fighting; and he himself was the 
leader of the whole expedition, of fighting men, and of peaceful men, and 
of women and children, alike, and could not be spared to go out fighting 
with a small band, and perhaps be killed : what would have become of 
all the poor wandering Israelites then, if their one wise leader had been 
killed in battle ?’ 

‘O, yes to be sure ; it would have been dreadful. But I think he 
must have felt rather bad at stopping behind, and only standing on the 
mountain to watch the battle.’ 

‘It is always a more difficult thing to do, to “stand and wait ” whilst 
others go into danger, or to hard work, than to go and dare or do it your- 
self. Perhaps Moses may have longed to be in the thick of the battle, 


instead of only seeing it from afar. But of that we can only guess, as the 
story says nothing about it.’ 


‘And did they fight ? and who won?’ 

‘Moses and Aaron, and a man named Hur, went up the mountain, 
and they watched Joshua lead his chosen men out against the Amalekites, 
and Moses lifted up his hand, as he stood on the hill, to encourage the 
fighters below ; and they rushed upon the Amalekites, and seemed to be 
prevailing over them ; and Moses dropped his hand again, and then the 
battle swayed the other way, and the Israelites fell back before the on- 
rush of their enemies : and Moses raised his hand again to urge them on, 
and to show that he was watching over his people, and then they again’ 
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turned the battle, and drove back the Amalekites, and as often as Moses 
held up his hands the Israelites got the better in the fight, but when he 
dropped his hands the Amalekites prevailed. So Moses tried to keep 
his hands up, but they grew so tired that he could hold them up no 
longer ; and as the three men watched the battle below they saw that the 
Amalekites were getting the victory over the Israelites : so Aaron and 
Hur fetched a stone for Moses to sit upon, and then one on each side of 
him they held up his arms for him; and as they did so, they saw the 
battle turn again, and as they watched the swaying to and fro of the 
masses of fighting men there came a turn in the battle and with a rush 
the Israelites once again drove back the Amalekites till they turned and 
fled and many were killed and many fled away, and the victory was 
with the Israelites, just as the sun went down and the day ended.’ 

Joan’s eyes sparkled, and she said ‘O, mother, I think I can see it 
all! That zs interesting.’ 

‘Yes, it is a fine picture, Joan. [ think I can see it too, Moses sitting 
on the stone, with the two men holding up his tired arms; and the 
splendid sunset sky ; and down below, where the twilight was already 
over the plain, the two armies, with their shouts rising up faintly from the 
distance, and the Amalekites driven to turn and flee from the enemies 
who had come into their country and whom they were unable to conquer. 
When one has once read it, one is not likely to forget it.’ 

‘TI like stories that are like pictures. They come back again after I 
had forgotten them.’ 

‘ After this, Moses had a visit from Jethro, the priest of Midian, whose 
daughter was Moses’ wife: her name was Zipporah: she seems not to 
have been with Moses, but to have stopped, with their two sons, with 
her father Jethro. Moses went out to meet them, and Jethro asked 
Moses all about what he was. doing, and heard from him all that 
had happened to them in their wanderings, and how God had been 
with them and had led and protected them all the time, “and Jethro 
rejoiced for all the goodness which the Lord had done to Israel, in that 
he had delivered them out of the hand of the Egyptians.” And Jethro 
made a sacrifice to God, to give thanks for all his goodness to the people 
of. Israel. And the next day Moses was very busy, for he sat all day 
long receiving the people, and deciding their quarrels, and judging and 
advising in all their matters ; and all the day the people came before him, 
bringing all their troubles or quarrels or difficulties to him for his help 
and decision and learning from him to know the laws of God: and it 
seemed as if Moses could never have a moment to do anything else. So 
Jethro told him that this was too much, and he must not do it; “the 
thing is too heavy for thee ; thou art not able to perform it thyself alone.” 
And Jethro gave him some good advice, which was that he himself should 
be the chief judge and adviser, and should teach them the statutes and 
the laws which God told to him, and should “ shew them the way wherein 
they must walk, and the work that they must do:” but that he should do 
this besides ; “thou shalt provide out of all the people able men, such as 
fear God, men of truth, hating unjust gain ; and place such over them, to 
be rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, and rulers of 
tens ; and let them judge the people at all seasons: and it shall be that 
every great matter they shall bring unto thee, but every small matter they — 
shall judge themselves ; so shall it be easier for thyself, and they shall 
bear the burden with thee,”’ 
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‘That was a good plan, mother ; I wonder that Moses didn’t think of 
it himself, when he was so busy that he could hardly get everything done. 
Of course he wanted someone to help him.’ 

‘Yes ; it was a very good plan in another way, for the men who helped’ 
him would be themselves learning to govern; and as one man died 
another would be needed to take his place ; so that people would have 
the thought before them that if they were good and learnt to be just 
and wise, they might by degrees rise to help Moses to govern and lead 
the people. Besides, as the people increased in numbers, more and 
more leaders, or governors, or magistrates would be needed to work 
under Moses ; and this was an excellent way of gradually educating the 
people, and leading them to rise out of the slave condition in which they 
had been. It was, I think, the second great step to make them into a 
nation, and teach them independence.’ 

‘Then what was the first step, mother, if this was the second ?’ 

‘Can’t you find that out Joan?’ 

Joan thought a little, and then said, ‘ No, I don’t think I can, mother ; 
help me and perhaps I can.’ 

‘What did Moses do, when Pharaoh oppressed the Israelites in 
Egypt?’ 

‘Well, there were all the plagues ; and they were plagues only to 
Pharaoh and the Egyptians, and not to the Israelites.’ 

“Yes ; and what were the plagues supposed to be for, Joan ?’ 

‘O, because Pharaoh wouldn’t let the people go out of Egypt ; he 
wanted to keep his slaves to do all the dirty work.’ 

‘And who wanted the Israelites to go out of Egypt ?’ 

‘Why, Moses, of course, mother.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘O, to get them away from their slavery, and out of all their troubles.’ 

‘Yes ; and did he succeed ?’ 

*O, yes ; after all the eldest children of everyone of the Egyptians 
died, and of all the creatures too, Pharaoh packed them all off as quickly 
as he could.’ 

‘Well, then, the first great step in making the Israelites free and in- 
dependent was—what ?’ : 

‘O, yes, I know now ; it was Moses leading them out of Egypt.’ 

‘Yes, quite right, and then you see they were a long time before they 
were fit to help to govern themselves or one another; and this choosing of 
some of the best men out of the number, to be set over and judge and 
guide the rest, was done when they had improved enough and learned 
enough from Moses, and from their own experience, to be able to be just 
and true and fair, and to have authority over their companions. They 
were like officers, or like magistrates ; some lower, and with fewer people 
under them, and some higher, with more people under them, and some 
of the lower governors or judges too under their command.’ 

‘And then the people would care more about what happened, for those 
rulers would be able to prevent some things perhaps, and they would be 
able to stop quarrels, and they would feel that they must do their best to 
make things go well, and to get the people to do right and live in peace 
together. It would be much more interesting than having no one but 
Moses over them : and he was still at the tip-top.’ 

‘Yes, and I dare say Jethro thought so too, and Moses also when 
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Jethro put the plan into his head. He sawat once that it would be good, 
and that the people “should bear the burden with him.” It would also 
give them sympathy with Moses and let them feel his difficulties and 
anxieties, and would bind them more closely to him. “So Moses 
hearkened to the voice of his father-in-law, and did all that he had said. 
And Moses chose able men out of all Israel, and made them heads over 
the people, rulers of thousands, rulers of hundreds, rulers of fifties, rulers 
of tens. And they judged the people at all seasons ; the hard cases they 
brought unto Moses, but every small matter they judged themselves.”’ 

“It was like the Queen, mother, for she doesn’t judge everything her- 
self, but has judges, hasn’t she? They are under her, are they not ?’ 

“It is more like the judges, and the magistrates. In England there 
are magistrates, as they are called, all over the country ; and when any- 
one does wrong against the Jaws he can be brought before the magistrate 
by the police: if the case is simple, the magistrate often settles it,— 
either having the person punished, or letting him off: but if it is too 
difficult or complicated for that, the man who has offended is kept till 
some judges come round through the country on ‘ Circuit,’ as it is called, 
which they do twice a year, to try the important cases and decide them. 
That is very like Moses and his people, is not it?’ 

‘Yes, very like: perhaps that’s where English people got their plan of 
policemen and magistrates from.’ 

‘In every nation, or large society of people, it is necessary to have 
some such plan; and when people go out to a new country, and set upa 
colony, they always have to appoint some of their number to see to the 
keeping of the laws, and to control the people who are quarrelsome or 
dishonest and keep order and good behaviour.’ 

‘But if people were good, and didn’t want to quarrel or be dishonest, 
there wouldn’t be any need of policemen or magistrates or judges.’ 

‘Well, Joan, I don’t think that is exactly the whole of the truth about 
it, though it is very natural to think so. But amongst a number of 
people there are always a number of wishes, and a number of wants, and 
a number of different ideas. Just as when two children play together, 
without either of them being naughty, they may both want the same toys 
at the same time, and they may both have an equal right to them; so, 
perhaps, two men may each want a certain bit of land which ezther of 
them might have, but which JofZ cannot have; they both have an equal 
right to it ; and it needs someone outside to settle the dispute. I read an 
account in the newspaper the other day of some people who decided to 
start a perfectly new settlement, where all should live together in perfect 
peace, because all were to be exactly equal; everyone was to have just 
the same rights and just the same duties; no one was ever to be richer or 
poorer than the rest, and then they thought there could be no quarrelling, 
and everyone was to be willing to do any work that was wanted, and all 
be just the same. They started with the best intentions; but before 
many weeks were over difficulties and quarrels began; and as there was 

“no one over them, and no one to appeal to, and as no one might presume 
to judge the others, the quarrels grew worse and worse, and seldom were 
settled ; and before two years were over they were all in such a state of 
hopeless confusion and trouble that the little colony became quite past _ 
bearing, and the people began wandering away, to settle with others in 
other places who were under laws and rules and control, and where 
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disputes could be avoided or settled ; and the colony broke up in disas- 
trous failure. When I read it, I thought what a lesson it was to some of 
us who think we could live all on a level, and without laws, and with 
nothing to obey but our own wishes.’ 

‘What a pity it seems, mother.’ 

‘I do not think it should seem a pity at all, Joan; why should we be 
anxious to live without laws and without governors ?’ 

‘I don’t know, mother; but isn’t it nicer to be able to do just what 
you like, without any bother about laws, and whether you are breaking 
them ?’ 

‘I do no think anyone who lives on earth at all can do that, Joan.’ 

‘O, mother, surely lots of zaughty people do it ?’ , 

‘Naughty people (as you call them) try to escape from the laws which 
men have made, and often from all laws of all kinds; but there is one 
great Lawgiver from whose laws no one can ever escape.’ 

Joan looked steadily at her mother in silence, and then said, ‘God, 
mother. To be sure, God does give laws for us to obey, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, Joan, certainly. The whole law of Right and Wrong, on which 
men’s laws are founded, is God’s law: and in making laws for men this 
great law has been kept in sight, like a pattern to work from,’ 

‘But men’s laws aren’t always good, mother; and sometimes laws 
have to be altered because they were unjust, haven’t they? So that that 
pattern is not always copied.’ 

‘Very true, Joan; but that is because men have not properly learnt to 
understand the great First Law of all; or they have been selfish, and not 
been able, till they learnt better, to make laws that were all just and true; 
or they have made a mistake, and thought that something would be good, 
and work well; and then it was only experience, and trying it, that helped 
them to find out that it was not good, and needed altering. In a man’s 
own family, he often has an idea that something will be good, or is right 
to do; and after a while he finds that it is not good, and so he changes it. 
But the very changing it shows that he is very anxious to do what is right 
and best; and that he is trying to follow after a pattern of what is above 
him,—even if he does not himself see that he is doing so. And so you 
see all the plan of men’s laws is taken from God’s laws; and men try by 
their own sets of laws to carry out or enforce the laws of God, on people 
who either do not understand, or are too wilful and naughty to obey.’ 

‘But still, mother, if everyone could agree to be quite good, then no 
laws would be wanted.’ 

‘And supposing they could, Joan, what zs “being quite good” ?’ 

‘Why, not doing anything wrong, or unkind, or selfish.’ 

‘Yes; and is not that obeying a law? That is a law of right and 
wrong, a law of kindness and unselfishness.’ j 

‘O, yes, of course, but those aren’t written down in books, and they 
don’t want lawyers and policemen to make men keep them.’ 

‘But that is just what I think they do, Joan. These laws are the 
pattern which our human laws copy; every law that men make is made 
in the hope of getting these highest laws carried out among men.’ 

‘QO! said Joan; and she thought about it silently for some time. Her 
mother then added : 

“You see, Joan, if a man wishes to keep the laws—either God’s laws. 
or men’s copies of them—then the laws are no burden to him; the only 
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person to whom the law is a burden and a trouble is the man who does 
not wish to keep it; and then he is just one of the people who has to be 
looked after, and who would not of his own accord be “good” and kind 
and unselfish. And so the laws which men make, and try to copy from 
God’s laws are needed just for the very people who least wish for them.’ 

_ “Yes, I think I understand a little now. And then people get put in 
prison or punished somehow if they don’t obey the laws. But God 
doesn’t shut people up or punish them if they don’t obey zs laws, does he, 
mother? So men don’t copy God in that.’ 

‘God does not, as you say, “shut people up,” if they break his laws, 
but they are punished, dear Joan. Often we can see that they are; and 
though we cannot always see it, I am sure that no one can break one of 
God’s laws without a punishment following.’ 

‘Do tell me some of God’s punishments that we caz see, mother. How 
very dreadful to do something which makes God punish one !’ 

Her mother was silent for a minute, and then said, ‘Yes, Joan,—I 
wish we oftener thought of that ; but what made you say “dreadful” ?’ 

Joan thought for a little time, and then answered, ‘I don’t know, 
mother, but I think it is much worse to be punished by God than by any- 
one else.’ 

‘I think we feel that because God is so holy that when we do wrong 
towards him we feel more strongly Zow wrong it is. But God is so good 
that when he punishes us it is not in reality “dreadful” at all. “ Dread- 
ful” means something terrible, or full of dread. I often think that the 
only really dreadful thing would be if God did zo¢ punish us.’ 

‘Can anyone wzsh to be punished, then, mother? Surely not.’ 

‘I think, Joan, that when we are deeply in earnest in our wish and 
striving to do right we may with our souls truly deszve to be punished for 
what we do wrong, just because we do feel the punishment severely, and 
because we know that it belongs to the wrong-doing, and is joined to it as 
closely as burning is to fire. There is a piece about punishment, or 
“chastisement,” in the Epistle to the Hebrews, which I should like to 
read you. ‘My son, regard not lightly the chastening of the Lord, nor 
faint when thou art reproved of Him; for whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom He receiveth. It is for 
chastening that ye endure; God dealeth with you as with sons; for what 
son is there whom his father chasteneth not? But if ye are without 
chastening, whereof all have been made partakers, then are ye not sons. 
Furthermore, we had the fathers of our flesh to chasten us, and we gave 
them reverence: shall we not much rather be in subjection unto the 
Father of our spirits, and live? For they verily for a few days chastened 
us as seemed good to them; but He for our profit, that we may be 
partakers of his holiness. All chastening seemeth for the present to be 
not joyous, but grievous: yet afterwards it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto 
them that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit of righteousness.” 
Do you understand some of that Joan?’ 

“Yes, some of it, mother. I have heard before the words “ Whom the 
Lord loveth He chasteneth,” but I did not know what they meant. Then 
when God punishes people, is it really because He loves them, and not 
because He is angry?’ 

‘Yes, Joan; if God did not love us, He would not care for us to be 
good. It is because He loves us that He cares to punish us for what 
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keeps us from what is right. When we speak of God being “angry,” I 
am afraid people often think of Him as revengeful and hard; and you 
have seen something of this in the old stories which I have told you. It 
is no doubt true that God cannot see us sin without abhorring the sin; 
and his chastisements are his great love working to turn us from sin. 
But sin puts a stain upon the soul, and that stain cannot be taken out 
without paining the soul. And if it could be gently wiped out without 
pain, do you think we should remember it so well as if we had suffered 
for it? Should we be as anxious to avoid the sin another time?’ 

‘No, not early, mother; but it would be nicer if we were,—if we 
cared more for God being sorry than for our being hurt.’ 

‘Yes, perhaps so, Joan; but I think that both in our bodies and our 
souls we sometimes need a strong “hurt” to keep us going right. That 
is one of God’s laws, of which we were speaking. Think of it in regard 
to our bodies; if a man is a drunkard, or greedy, he injures his body, and 
has to suffer pain and discomfort; if he could be so wicked and not 
suffer anything from it, would he be likely to give up his sinful ways ?’ 

‘No; and often he doesn’t even wztk the pain, mother. Think of 
Tom Drake; he’s always being ill, because he drinks, and then how he 
grumbles and complains; and yet as soon as he’s better he does the same 
again. Nasty man! When I took the wool to Mrs. Drake the other 
day, Tom was in bed, and he began grumbling and muttering about how 
bad he was, to me; and I felt so angry that I said to him that he’d no 
business to grumble, as he knew it was all his own fault. He looked so 
angry; I believe he thought I was going to pity him, but I didn’t a bit.’ 

‘Then, Joan, you see you can understand a little about God being 
angry, and about his punishing Tom Drake. You were angry with him 
because he wilfully did what he knew was wrong. God would feel that 
too; but God would also pity the wretched man’s weakness, and, whilst 
sending him the punishment, would not be impatient, as we are, but 
would go on and on till he was cured.’ 

‘Not cured, mother; Tom will never be cured till he dies.’ 

“No, Joan, never till he dies; you are right I think.’ 

‘Well, when he dies he can’t drink any more: so then he will be cured, 
I suppose; but then that won’t be because he is a better man, will it? 
If he gets drunk, and dies before he is sober, that doesn’t make him good. 
How will God punish him then, for his body won’t be ill any more ?’ 

‘That we can’t tell, Joan,—as to Zow God will punish him. The sin 
that affected his body, and the craving for drink, must fall off from him 
with his body. But no man can have a sin like that without its touching 
his soul, and that will therefore pass with him into the other world ; his 
soul cannot be what it would have been without such a sin, and this it is 
that God will deal with, no doubt,—in some way leading on the injured 
soul to recover itself and grow into a better and purer state. We do not 
know “ow this will be done, but I feel sure it will be done in some way.’ 

‘I am glad of that, mother; for though I do think Tom Drake horrid, 
I should like him to grow better. And, of course, poor Mrs. Drake must 
wish it, dreadfully. Won’t you tell her someday what you have told me?’ 

‘Yes, but very likely she knows it quite as well as I do. Love and 
sorrow teach people a great deal. But, now, dear Joan, it is very late, 
and we mustn’t talk any more. So good night, my child.’ 
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